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TRANSLATOR'S    NOTE 


It  is  perhaps  annecessary  to  say  anything  respecting  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  any  adequate  translation  of  Hegel's  writings. 
In  the  case  of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  that  difficulty  is 
possibly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
book  is  put  together  from  the  notes  of  difEerent  courses  of 
lectures  delivered  on  the  subject  at  various  times.  Hegel, 
as  we  learn  from  Michelet,  in  his  preface  to  the  first  edition 
of  this  work,  lectured  in  all  nine  times  on  the  History  of 
Philosophy :  first  in  Jena  in  1805-1806,  then  in  Heidelberg 
in  1816-1817  and  1817-1818,  and  the  other  six  times  in 
Berlin  between  the  years  1819  and  1880.  He  had  begun 
the  tenth  course  on  the  subject  in  1831  when  death  cut  his 
labours  short.  It  was  only  for  the  first  course  of  lectures — 
that  delivered  in  Jena — that  Hegel  fully  wrote  out  his 
lectures;  this  was  evidently  done  with  the  intention  of 
future  publication  in  book  form.  At  Heidelberg  he  com- 
posed a  short  abstract  of  his  subject,  giving  in  a  few  terse 
words  the  main  points  dealt  with  in  each  system  of  Philo- 
sophy. In  the  later  courses  of  lectures  Hegel  trusted  to 
extempore  speaking,  but  at  the  same  time  made  considerable 
use  of  the  above  writings,  the  margins  of  which  he  anno- 
tated with  subsequent  additions.  Besides  those  annotations 
he  left  behind  him  a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  notes, 
which  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value.  The  present 
translation  is  taken  from  the  second  and  amended  edition 
of  the  '^Geschichte  der  Philosophic,''  published  in  1840. 
This  edition  is  derived  from  no  one  set  of  lectures  in  par- 
ticular, but  carefully  prepared  by  Michelet — himself  one  of 
Hegel's  pupils — ^from  all  available   sources,  including  the 
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notes  of  stadents.  The  Jena  volume  is^  however^  made  the 
basis,  as  representing  the  main  elements  of  the  subject 
afterwards  to  be  more  fully  amplified;  or,  in  Michelet's 
words^  as  the  skeleton  which  was  afterwards  to  be  clothed 
with  flesh. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  make  this  translation  as  literal 
as  possible  consistently  with  intelligibility,  and  have  at- 
tempted^ so  far  as  might  be^  to  give  the  recognized  symbols 
for  the  words  for  which  we  have  in  English  no  satisfactory 
equivalents.  *'  BegrifF/^  when  used  in  its  technical  sense, 
is  translated  by  "  Notion,"  *'  Idee  '^  by  "  Idea,*'  as  distin- 
guished from  the  colloquial  "idea";  " Vorstellung *'  is 
usually  rendered  by  "  popular ''  or  "  ordinary  conception." 

Miss  Frances  H.  Simson  has  rendered  very  valuable 
assistance  in  going  carefully  over  most  of  the  proofs  of  the 
first  volume,  and  she  is  now  engaged  with  me  in  the  trans- 
lation of  the  volumes  following. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS.  xiii 


ntered— to  do  sacli  work  as  tliiH  WB  umv 
Lope  that  we  are  called  by  the  higher  spirit  of  our  time 
)t  as  together  greet  tne  dawn  of  a  better  time  m  which  the 
spirit,  hitherto  a  prey  to  externalities,  may  return  within 
itself,  come  to  itself  again,  and  win  space  and  room  for  f 
kingdom  of  its  own,  where  true  minds  will  rise  aboye  the 
interests  of  the  moment,  and  obtain  the  power  to  receiy 
jbhe  true,  eternal  and  diyine,  the  power  to  consider  and 


the  highest.  _ 

e  elders,  who  in  the  storms  of  the  age  haye  ripened 
into  men,  may  think  you  happy  whose  youth  falls  in  the 
day  in  which  you  may  deyote  the  same  undisturbed  to 
Science  and  to  Truth.  I  have  dedicated  my  life  to  Science, 
and  it  is  a  true  joy  to  me  to  find  myself  again  in  this  place 
where  I  may,  in  a  higher  measure  and  more  extensiye 
circle,  work  with  others  in  the  interests  of  the  higher  sciences, 
and  help  to  direct  your  way  therein.  I  hope  that  I  may 
succeed  in  descrying  and  obtaining  your  confidence.  But 
in  the  first  place,  I  can  ask  nothing  of  you  but  to  bring  with 
you,  aboye  alL  a  trust  in  science  and  a  trust  in  yourselyes. 
tKq  i^ttq  r.^  ^^^^}\  fftjtb  in  tl^fl  powftr  of  mind,  is  the  first 
condition  in  Philosophy.  "Nfan^  V>p>r>angft  \y(\  \^  Mind,  shouh 
and  must  deem  himself  worthy  of  the  highest ;  he  cannoj 
think  too  highly  of  the  greatness  and  the  power  of  his  mind] 

Eknd,  with  this  belief,  nothing  will  be  so  difficult  and  hard  thai 
t  will  not  reyeal  itself  to  him.  The  Being  of  the  uniyerse,' 
at  fijrst  hidden  and  concealed,,  has  no  power  which  can  offer 
resistance  to  the  search  for  knowledge  ;  it  has  to  lay 
itself  open  before  the  seeker — to  set  before  his  eyes  and 
giye  for  his  enjoyment,  its  riches  and  its  depths. 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  various  aspects  under  which  the  History  of 
Philosophy  may  possess  interest.  We  shall  find  the  central 
point  of  this  interest  in  the  essential  connection  existing 
between  what  is  apparently  past  and  the  present  stage 
reptched  by  Philosophy.  That  this  connection  is  not  one 
of  the  external  considerations  which  may  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  history  of  Philosophy,  but  really  expresses 
its  inner  character  :  that  the  events  of  this  history,  while 
they  perpetuate  themselves  in  their  effects  like  all  other 
evients,  yet  produce  Hheir  results  in  a  special  way-*— this  it  is 
which  is  here  to  be  more  clearly  expounded. 

What  the  history  of  Philosophy  shows  us  is  a  succession 
of  noble  minds,  a  gallery  of  heroes  of  thought,  who,  by 
the  power  of  Rea^son^  have  penetrated  into  the  being  of 
things,  of  nature  and  of  spirit,  into  the  Being  of  God,  and 
have  won  for  us  by  their  labours  the  highest  treasure,  the 
treasure  of  reasoned  knowledge. 

The  events  and  actions  of  this  history  are  therefore  such 
that  personality  and  individual  character  do  not  enter  to 
any  large  degree  jnto  jts  content  and  matter.  In  this 
respect  the  history  of  Philosophy  contrasts  with  political. 
ViiRf^Ty^  in  which  the  individual,  according  to  the  peculiarity  j 
of  his  disposition,  talents,  affections,  the  strength  or  weak- 
ness of  his  character,  and  in  general,  according  to  that 
Jbhrough  which  he  is  this  individual,  is  thefsubjectlof  actions 
jand  events.      In  Philosophy,  the  less  deserts  and  merits 
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not  yefc  sefc  liiinself  forth  as  explicit.  The  subject  was  in- 
deed the  iDdividual  as  free^  but  as  yet  he  kaew  himself  only 
as  ia  unity  with  his  Being.  The  Athenian  knew  himself  to 
be  f  ree,as  sach,  jast  as  the  Roman  citizen  woald,  as  ingenuus. 
Bat  the  fact  th'^t  man  is  in  and  for  himself  free^  in  his  essence 
and  as  man,  free  born,  was  known  neither  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
Cicero,  nor  the  Bo  man  legislators,  even  though  it  is  this 
conception  alone  which  forms  the  source  of  law.  In 
Christianity  the  individual,  personal  mind  for  the  first  time 
becomes  of  real,  inHnite  and  absolute  value ;  Grod  wills  that 
all  nien  shall  be  saved.  It  was  in  the  Christian  religion  that 
the  doctrine  was  advanced  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
God,  because  Christ  has  set  them  free  with  the  freedom  of 
Christianity.  These  principles  make  freedom  independent 
of  any  such  things  as  birth,  standing  or  culture.  The  pro- 
gress made  through  them  is  enormous,  but  they  still  come 
short  of  this,  that  to  be  free  constitutes  the  very  idea 
of  man.  The  sense  of  this  existent  principle  has  been  an 
active  force  for  centuries  and  centuries,  and  an  impalling 
power  which  has  brought  about  the  most  tremendous 
revolutions;  but  the  conception  and  the  knov^ledge  of  the 
natural  freedom  of  man  is  a  knowledge  of  himself  which  is 
not  old. 

•    B 

The  Relation  of  Philosophy  to  other  Departments  op 

Knowledge. 

The  History  of  Philosophy  has  to  represent  this  science 
in  that  form  of  time  and  individualities  from  which  its  oat- 
ward  form  has  resulted.  Such  a  representation  has,  how- 
ever, to  shut  out  from  itself  the  external  history  of  the  time, 
and  to  take  into  account  only  the  general  character  of  the 
people  and  time,  and  likewise  their  circumstances  as  a  whole. 
But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  Philosophy  does  pre- 
sent this  character,  and  that  indeed  in  the  highest  possible 
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is  in  the  spirit  of  its  time^  the  latter  is  its  determined  con- 
tent in  the  worlds  althoagh  as  knowledge,  Philosophy  is 
above  it,  since  it  places  it  in  the  relation  of  object.  Bat  this 
is  in  form  alone,  for  Philosophy  really  has  no  other  content. 
This  knowledge  itself  undoubtedly  is  the  actuality  of 
Mind,  the  self-knowledge  of  Mind  which. previously  was  not 
present :  thas  the  formal  difference  is  also  a  real  and  actual 
difference.  Through  knowledge,  Mind  makes  manifest  a 
distinction  between  knowledge  and  that  which  is;  this 
knowledge  is  thus  what  produces  a  new  form  of  develop- 
ment. The  new  forms  at  first  are  only  special  modes  of 
knowledge,  and  it  is  thus  that  a  new  Philosophy  is  produced : 
yet  since  it  already  is  a  wider  kind  of  spirit,  it  is  the  inward 
birth-place  of  the  spirit  which  will  later  arrive  at  actual 
form.  We  shall  deal  further  with  this  in  the  concrete 
below,  and  we  shall  then  see  that  what  the  Greek  Philosophy 
was,  entered,  in  the  Christian  world,  into  actuality. 

2.  Separation  op  Philosophy  from  other  allied  depart- 
ments OP  Knowledge. 

The  .history  of  the  other  Sciences,  of  culture  and  above 
all  the  history  of  art  and  of  religion  are,  partly  in  regard  to 
the  elements  contained  in  them,  and  partly  to  their  particular 
objects,  related  to  the  history  of  Philosophy.     It  is  through 
this  relationship  that  the  treatment  of  the  history  of  Philo- 
sophy has  been  so  confused.     If  it  is  to  concern  itself  with 
the  possession  of  culture  generally  and  then  with  scientific 
culture,  and  then  again  with  popular  myths. and  the  dogmas 
contaiiied  only  in  them,  and  yet  farther  with  the  religious 
reflections  which  are  already  thoughts  of  a  speculative  kind, 
and  which  make  their  appearance  in  them,  no  bounds  are  left 
to  Philosophy  at  all.     This  is  so,  partly  on  account  of  the 
amount  of  material  itself  and  the  labour  required  in  working 
it   up  and  preparing  it,  and  partly  because  it  is  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  so   much  else.     But  the  separation 
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The  forms  of  thought  or  the  points  of  view  and  principles 
which  hold  good  in  the  sciences  and  constitute  the  ultimate 
support  of  all  their  matter^  are  not  peculiar  to  them^  but 
are  common  to  the  condition  and  culture  of  the  time  and  of 
the  people.  This  culture  consists  mainly  in  the-general  ideas 
and  aims^  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  particular  intellectual 
powers  dominating  consciousness  and  life.  Our  conscious- 
ness has  these  ideas  and  allows  them  to  be  considered  ulti- 
mate determinations ;  it  makes  use  of  them  as  guiding  and 
connecting  links,  but  does  not  know  them  and  does  not  even 
make  them  the  objects  of  its  consideration.  To  give  au 
abstract  example,  each  act  of  consciousness  has  and  requires 
the  whole  abstract  thought-determination  of  Being.  "  The 
sun  is  in  the  heavens,  the  bunch  of  grapes  is  ripe/'  and  so 
on  into  infinitude.  Again,  in  a  higher  culture,  such  relations 
as  those  of  cause  and  effect  are  involved,  as  also  those  of 
force  and  its  manifestation.  All  its  knowledge  and  ideas 
are  permeated  and  governed  by  a  metaphysic  such  as  this ; 
it  is  the  net  in  which  all  the  concrete  matter  which  occupies 
mankind  in  action  and  in  impulses,  is  grasped.  But  this 
web  and  its  knots  in  our  ordinary  consciousness  are  sunk 
into  a  manifold  material,  for  it  contains*  the  objects  and 
interests  which  we  know  and  which  we  have  before  up. 
These  common  threads  are  not  drawn  up  and  made  ex- 
plicitly the  objects  of  our  reflection. 

We  Germans  seldom  now  count  general  scientific  know- 
ledge as  Philosophy.  And  yet  traces  of  this  are  found,  as  for 
instance,  in  the  fact  that  the  philosophic  Faculty  contains 
all  the  Sciences  which  have  not  as  their  immediate  aim  the 
Church  and  State.  In  connection  with  this,  the  significance 
of  the  name  of  Philosophy,  which  is  even  now  an  iujportant 
matter  of  discussion  in  England,  comes  in  questien.  Natural 
Sciences  are  in  England  called  Philosophy.  A  '*  Philo- 
sophic Journal  ^'  in  England,  edited  by  Thompson,  treats  of 
Chemistry,  Agriculture,  Manuring,  Husbandry,  Technology, 
like  Hei'mbstadt's  Journal^  and  gives  inventions  connected 
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matter  of  reproach;  but  often,  too,  a  wrong  has  been 
inflicted  where  this  is  done  from  the  religions  point  of  view. 

The  form  of  Beligion  is  necessary  to  Mind  as  it  is  in  and 
for  itself;  it  is  the  form  of  trnth  as  it  is  for  all  men,  and 
for  every  mode  of  consciousness.  This  universal  mode  is 
first  of  all  for  men  in  the  form  of  sensuous  consciousness, 
and  then,  secondly,  in  the  intermingling  of  the  form  of  the 
universal  with  sensuous  manifestation  or  reflection — the 
representing  consciousness,  the  mythical,  positive  and 
historical  form,  is  that  pertaining  to  the  understanding. 
What  is  received  in  evidence  of  Mind  only  becomes  ob- 
ject to  consciousness  when  it  appears  in  the  form  of  the 
understanding,  that  is  to  say,  consciousness  must  first  be 
already  acquainted  with  these  forms  from  life  and  from  ex* 
perience.  Now,  because  thinking  consciousness  is  not  the 
outward  universal  form  for  all  mankind,  the  consciousness 
of  the  true,  the  spiritual  and  the  rational,  must  have  the 
form  of  Keligion,  and  this  is  the  universal  justification  of 
this  form. 

We  have  here  laid  down  the  distinction  between  Philo- 
sophy and  Beligion,  but  taking  into  account  what  it  is  we 
wish  to  deal  with  in  the  history  of  Philosophy,  there  is 
something  still  which  must  be  remarked  upon,  and  which 
partly  follows  from  what  has  been  already  said.  There  is 
the  question  still  confronting  us  as  to  what  attitude  we 
must  takid  in  reference  to  this  matter  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy. 

^  The  religiotLS  element  to  he  excluded  from  the  content 

of  the  Hiatory  of  Philosophy. 

aa.  Mythology  first  meets  us,  and  it  seems  as  if  it 
might  be  drawn  within  the  history  of  Philosophy.  It  is 
indeed  a  product  of  the  imagination,  but  not  of  caprice, 
although  that  also  has  its  place  here.  But  the  main  part 
of  mythology  is  the  work  of  the  imaginative  reason, 
which  makes  reality  its  object,  but  yet  has  no  other  means 
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itseir,  is  an  abstract  determinateness ;  it  is  the  beginning 
of  Philosophy,  bat  this  beginning  is  at  the  same  time  in 
history,  the  concrete  form  taken  by  a  people,  the  principle 
of  which  constitutes  what  we  have  stated  above.  If  we  say 
that  the  consciousness  of  freedom  is  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  Philosophy,  this  principle  must  be  a  funda- 
mental one  with  those  with  whom  Philosophy  begins;  a 
people  having  this  consciousness  of  freedom  founds  its 
existence  on  that  principle  seeing  that  the  laws  and  the 
whole  circumstances  of  the  people  are  based  only  on  the 
Notion  that  Mind  forms  of  itself,  and  in  the  categories 
which  it  has.  Connected  with  this  on  the  practical  side, 
is  the  fact  that  actual  freedom  develops  political  freedom, 
and  this  only  begins  where  the  individual  knows  himself 
as  an  independent  individual  to  be  universal  and  real,  where 
his  significance  is  infinite,  or  where  the  subject  has  attained 
the  consciousness  of  personality  and  thus  desires  to  be 
esteemed  for  himself  alone.  Free,  philosophic  thought  has 
this  direct  connection  with  practical  freedom,  that  as  the 
former  supplies  thought  about  the  absolute,  universal  and 
real  object,  the  latter,  because  it  thinks  itself,  gives  itself 
the  character  of  universality.  Thinking  means  the  bring- 
ing of  something  into  the  form  of  universality;  hence 
Thought  first  treats  of  the  universal,  or  determines  what 
is  objective  and  individual  in  the  natural  things  which 
are  present  in  sensuous  consciousness,  as  the  universal, 
as  an  objective  Thought.  Its  second  attribute  is  that  in 
recognizing  and  knowing  this  objective  and  infinite  uni- 
versal, I,  at  the  same  time,  remain  confronting  it  from 
the  standpoint  of  objectivity. 

On  account  of  this  general  connection  between  political 
freedom  and  the  freedom  of  Thought,  Philosophy  only 
appears  in  History  where  and  in  ad  far  as  free  institutions 
are  formed.  Since  Mind  requires  to  separate  itself  from 
its  natural  will  and  engrossment  in  matter  if  it  wishes  to 
enter  upon  Philosophy,  it  cannot  do  so  in  the  form  with 
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Division^  Sources^  and  Method  adopted  in  treating  of  the 

History  op  Philosophy. 

I.  Division  op  the  History  op  Philosophy. 

Since  we  set  to  work  systematically  this  division  must 
present  itself  as  necessary.  Speaking  generally^  we  have 
properly  only  two  epochs  to  distinguish  in  the  history  of 
Philosophy,  as  in  ancient  and  modern  art — these  are  the 
Greek  and  the  Teutonic.  The  Teutonic  Philosophy  is  the 
Philosophy  within  Christendom  in  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
the  Teutonic  nations;  the  Christian-European  people^  inas- 
much as  they  belong  to  the  world  of  science,  possess  col- 
lectively Teutonic  culture;  for  Italy,  Spain,  Prance,  England, 
and  the  rest,  have  through  Ithe  Teutonic  nations,  received  a 
new  form.  The  influence  of  Greece  also  reaches  into  the 
Boman  world,  and  hence  we  have  to  speak  of  Philosophy 
in  the  territory  of  the  Koman  world;  but  the  Romans 
produced  no  proper  Philosophy  any  more  than  any  proper 
poets.  They  have  only  received  from  and  imitated  others, 
although  they  have  often  done  this  with  intelh'gence ;  even 
their  religion  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  the  special 
character  that  it  has,  makes  no  approach  to  Philosophy 
and  Art,  but  is  uuphilosophical  and  inartistic. 

A  further  description  of  these  two  outstanding  opposites 
mast  be  given.  ITie  Greek  world  developed  thought  as 
far  as  to  the  Idea ;  the  Christian  Teutonic  world,  on  the 
contrary,  has  comprehended  Thought  as  Spirit ;  Idea  and 
Spirit  are  thus  the  distinguishing  features.  More  par- 
ticularly the  facts  are  as  follows.  Because  God,  the  still 
undetermined  and  immediate  Universal,  Being,  or  objective 
Thought,  jealously  allowing  nothing  to  exist  beside  Him,  is 
tlie  substantial  groundwork  of  all  Philosophy,  which  never 
alters,  but  ever  sinks  more  deeply  within  itself,  and  through 
the  development  of  determinations  manifests  itself  and 
brings  to  consciousness^  we  may  designate  the  particular 
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is  philosophic  or  not  In  external  history  everything  is  in 
action-— certainly  there  is  in  it  what  is  important  and  that 
which  is  unimportant — ^bnt  action  is  the  idea  immediately 
placed  before  ns.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Philosophy,  and 
on  this  account  the  history  of  Philosophy  cannot  be  treated 
throughout  without  the  introduction  of  the  historian's 
views. 
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in  independence.  The  higher  point  of  view  implicitly  con- 
tained in  the  Greek  individual  freedom,  this  happier, 
larger  life,  makes  more  difficult  the  work  of  Thought,  which 
is  to  give  due  value  to  the  universal.  In  the  East,  on  the 
contrary,  the  substantial  in  Religion  is  certainly  on  its  own 
view  the  principal  matter,  the  essential — and  with  it  law- 
lessness, the  absence  of  individual  consciousness  is  imme- 
diately connected— and  this  substance  is  undoubtedly  a 
philosophic  idea.  The  negation  of  the  finite  is  also  pre- 
sent, but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  individual  only  reaches 
to  its  freedom  in  this  unity  with  the  substantial.  In  as 
far  as  in  the  Eastern  mind,  reflection,  consciousness  come 
through  thought  to  distinction  and  to  the  determination 
of  principles,  there  exist  such  categories  and  such  definite 
ideas  not  in  unity  with  the  substlintial.  The  destruction 
of  all  that  is  particular  either  is  an  illimitable,  the  exalti- 
tude  of  the  East,  or,  in  so  far  as  that  which  is  posited  and 
determined  for  itself  is  known,  it  is  a  dry,  dead  understand- 
ing, which  cannot  take  up  the  speculative  Notion  into 
itself.  To  that  which  is  true,  this  finite  can  exist  only  as 
immersed  in  substance ;  if  kept  apart  from  this  it  remains 
dead  and  arid.  We  thus  find  only  dry  understanding 
amongst  the  Easterns,  a  mere  enumeration  of  determina- 
tions, a  logic  like  the  Wolffian  of  old.  It  is  the  same  as  in 
their  worship,  which  is  complete  immersion  in  devotion  and 
then  an  endless  number  of  ceremonials  and  of  religious 
actions  ;  and  this  on  the  other  side  is  the  exaltitude  of  that 
illimitable  in  which  everything  disappears. 

There  are  two  Eastern  nations  with  which  I  wish  just 
now  to  deal — the  Chinese  and  the  Indian. 

A.  Chinese  Philosophy. 

It  is  true  of  the  Chinese  as  well  as  of  the  Indians  that  they 
have  a  great  reputation  for  culture ;  but  this,  as  well  as 
the  amount  of  Indian  literature  which  exists,  has  largely 
diminished  through  a  further  knowledge  of  it.     The  great 
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give  advice.  We  have  conversations  between  Confacius 
and  his  followers  in  which  there  is  nothing  definite  further 
than  a  commonplace  moral  put  in  the  form  of  good^  sound 
doctrine,  which  may  be  found  as  well  expressed  and  better^ 
in  every  place  and  amongst  every  people.  Cicero  gives 
us  Be  Officiis,  a  book  of  moral  teaching  more  comprehensive 
and  better  than  all  the  books  of  Confucius.  He  is  hence 
only  a  man  who  has  a  certain  amount  of  practical  and  worldly 
wisdom — one  with  whom  there  is  no  speculative  philosophy. 
We  may  conclude  from  his  original  works  that  for  their 
reputation  it  would  have  been  better  had  they  never  been 
translated.  The  treatise  which  the  Jesuits  produced^  is, 
however,  more  a  paraphrase  than  a  translation. 

2.  A  second  matter  of  remark  is  that  the  Chinese  have 
also  taken  up  their  attention  with  abstract  thoughts  and 
with  pure  categories.  The  old  book  Y-king,  or  the  Book 
of  Principles,  serves  as  the  foundation  for  such  ;  it  contains 
the  wisdom  of  the  Chinese,  and  its  origin  is  attributed  to 
Fohi.  That  which  is  there  by  him  related  passes  into  what 
is  quite  mythological,  fabulous  and  even  senseless.  The 
main  point  in  it  is  the  ascription  to  him  of  the  discovery  of 
a  taUe  with  certain  signs  or  figures  (Ho-tu)  which  he  saw 
on  the  back  of  a  horse-dragon  as  it  rose  out  of  the  river." 
This  table  contains  parallel  lines  above  one  another,  which 
have  a  symbolical  signification;  and  the  Chinese  say  that 
these  lines  are  the  foundation  of  their  characters  as  also  of 
their  philosophy.  These  symbols  are  quite  abstract  cate- 
gories, and  consequently  the  most  superficial  determinations 
of  the  understanding.  It  must  certainly  be  considered  that 
pure  thoughts  are  brought  to  consciousness,  but  in  this 
case  we  make  no  advance,  merely  remaining  stationary  so 

^  Confacias,  Sinarum  philosophus,  8.  scientia  Sinensis,  latine 
exposita  studio  et  opera  ProRperi  Jaonetta,  Herdtrich,  Rougemont, 
Couplet,  PP.  S.  J..  Paris,  1687,  fol. 

'  M^moires  concernant  les  Chinois  (Paris,  1776,  sqq.).  Vol.  IT.,  pp. 
1 — 361.    Antiquity  des  Chinois,  par  le  Pere  Amiot,  pp.  20, 54,  <&c. 
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and  lifeless  existence ;  the  power  to  change  the  course  of 
nature  ;  and  the  power  to  perform  everything  that  is 
wished.  ^'The  feeling  that  such  transcendent  power/' 
Colebrooke  goes  on^  '^  is  within  the  reach  of  man  in  his  life 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  Sanc'hya  sect,  but  is  common  to  all 
systems  and  religious  ideas^  and  such  a  power  is  in  good 
faith  ascribed  to  many  holy  men  and  Brahmins  in 
dramas  and  popular  narratives/'  Sensuous  evidence  is 
of  no  account  as  opposed  to  this,  for  with  the  Indian^ 
perception  of  the  senses  is^  generally  speaking,  absent ; 
everything  adopts  the  form  of  imaginary  images^  every 
dream  is  esteemed  just  as  much  as  truth  and  actuality.  The 
Siinc'hya  ascribes  this  power  to  man,  in  so  far  as  he 
elevates  himself  through  the  working  of  his  thought  into 
inward  subjectivity.  Colebrooke  says,  ^*The  Yoga-sastra 
names  in  one  of  its  four  chapters  a  number  of  acts  by  which 
such  power  may  be  attained ;  these  are  exemplified  by  a 
profound  meditation,  accompanied  by  holding  back  the 
breath  and  inactivity  of  the  senses,  while  a  fixed  position  is 
constantly  preserved.  By  means  of  such  acts  the  adept 
reaches  the  knowledge  of  all  that  is  past  as  well  as  future ; 
he  has  learned  to  divine  the  thoughts  of  others,  to  have  the 
strength  of  elephants,  the  courage  of  lions,  the  swiftness  of 
the  wind,  the  power  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  swim  in  the 
water,  to  dive  into  the  earth,  to  behold  every  possible 
world  in  one  moment,  and  to  accomplish  other  wonderful 
deeds.  But  the  quickest  mode  of  reaching  happiness 
through  deep  contemplation  is  that  worship  of  God  which 
consists  in  ever  murmuring  the  mystic  name  of  God,  '  Om/  " 
This  idea  is  a  very  general  one. 

Colebrooke  deals  more  particularly  with  the  theistic  and 
atheistic  divisions  of  the  Sanc'hya  as  distinguished.  While 
in  the  theistic  system,  Iswara,  the  chief  ruler  of  the  world* 
is  a  soul  or  spirit  distinguished  from  the  other  souls. 
Capita,  in  the  atheistic  ISanc'hya,  disowns  Iswara,  the 
originator  of  the  world  by  volition,   alleging  that  there 
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wliich  has  as  its  aim  the  liberation  of  mind.  Intellectnal 
substantiality  is  in  India  the  end,  while  in  Philosophy  it  is 
in  general  the  trae  commencement;  to  philosophize  is 
the  idealism  of  making  thought,  in  its  own  right,  the 
principle  of  truth.  Intellectaal  substantiality  is  the 
opposite  of  the  reflection,  understanding,  and  the  sub- 
jective individuality  of  the  European.  With  us  it  is  of 
importance  that  I  will,  kno^v,  h^eve,  think  this  particular 
thing  according  to  the  grounds  that  I  have  for  so  doing, 
and  in  accordance  with  my  own  free  will ;  and  upon  this 
an  infinite  value  is  set.  Intellectual  substantiality  is  the 
other  extreme  from  this;  it  is  that  in  which  all  the 
subjectivity  of  the  *'I"  is  lost;  for  it  everything  objec- 
tive has  become  vanity,  there  is  for  it  no  objective  truth, 
duty  or  right,  and  thus  subjective  vanity  is  the  only  thing 
left.  The  point  of  interest  is  to  reach  intellectual  sub- 
stantiality in  order  to  drown  in  it  that  subjective  vanity 
with  all  its  cleverness  and  reflection.  This  is  the  advan- 
tage of  arriving  at  this  point  of  view. 

The  defect  in  such  a  view  is  that  because  intellectual  sub- 
stantiality, while  represented  as  end  and  aim  for  the  subject, 
as  a  condition  that  has  to  be  produced  in  the  interest  of 
the  subject,  even  though  it  be  most  objective,  is  yet  only 
quite  abstractly  objective ;  and  hence  the  essential  form  of 
objectivity  is  wanting  to  it.  That  intellectual  substantiality 
that  thus  remaining  in  abstraction,  has  as  its  existence 
the  subjective  soul  alone.  Just  as  in  empty  vanity,  where 
the  subjective  power  of  negation  alone  remains,  everything 
disappears,  this  abstraction  of  intellectual  substantiality 
only  signifies  an  escape  into  what  is  empty  and  without 
determination,  wherein  everything  vanishes.  Therefore 
what  remains  to  be  done  is  to  force  forward  the  real 
ground  of  the  inwardly  self-forming  and  determining 
objectivity — the  eternal  form  within  itself,  which  is  what 
men  call  Thought.  Just  as  this  Thought  in  the  first 
place,  as  subjective,  is  mine,  because  I  think,  but  in  the 
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principle  that  we  find  in  the  Greek  worlds  and  the  object 
of  oar  farther  consideration  is  its  development.  The  nni- 
versal  first  appears  as  quite  abstract,  and  as  sach  it  con- 
fronts the  concrete  world ;  bat  its  yalae  is  both  for  the 
^roand  of  the  concrete  world  and  for  that  which  is  implicit. 
It  is  not  a  beyond,  for  the  value  of  the  present  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  exists  in  the  implicit ;  or  that  which  is  implicit, 
the  universal,  is  the  truth  of  present  objects. 


SECTION   ONE 

First  Period^  from  Thales  to  Aristotlk 

In    this    fii*8t  period   we   shall   again  make  three  divi- 
sions :— 

1.  The  first  extends  from  Thales  to  Anaxagoras^  from 
abstract  thought  which  is  in  immediate  determinateness  to 
the  thought  of  the  self-determining  Thoaght.  Here  a 
beginning  is  made  with  the  absolutely  simple^  in  which  the 
earliest  methods  of  determination  manifest  themselves  as 
attempts^  until  the  time  of  Anaxagoras ;  he  determines  the 
true  as  the  vov^,  and  as  active  thought  which  no  longer  is 
in  a  determinate  character,  but  which  is  self-determining. 

2.  The  second  division  comprises  the  Sophists,  Socrates, 
and  the  followers  of  Socrates.  Here  the  self-determining 
thought  is  conceived  of  as  present  and  concrete  in  me ; 
that  constitutes  the  principle  of  subjectivity  if  not  also  of 
infinite  subjectivity,  for  thought  first  shows  itself  here 
only  partly  as  abstract  principle  and  partly  as  contingent 
subjectivity. 

3.  The  third  division,  which  deals  with  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
is  found  in  Greek  science  where  objective  thought,  the  Idea, 
forms  itself  into  a  whole.  The  concrete,  in  itself  determining 
Thought,  is,  with  Plato,  the  still  abstract  Idea,  but  in  the 
form  of  universality ;  while  with  Aristotle  that  Idea  was 
conceived  of  as  the  self-determining,  or  in  the  determina- 
tion of  its  efiicacy  or  activity. 
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be  form  and  duality  matter,  or  the  other  way ;  and  both 
appear  in  diSerent  modes,  {aa)  Unity,  as  the  being-like- 
self,  is  the  formless  ;  bat  in  duality,  as  the  nnlike,  there  comes 
division  or  form.  (fi/S)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  take 
form  as  the  simple  activity  of  absolute  form,  the  one  is 
what  determines ;  and  duality  as  the  potentiality  of  multi- 
plicity, or  as  multiplicity  not  posited,  is  matter.  Aristotle 
(Met  I.  6)  says  that  it  is  characteristic  of  Plato  that  "  he 
makes  out  of  matter  many,  but  with  him  the  form  originates 
only  once;  whereas  out  of  one  matter  only  one  table 
proceeds,  whoever  brings  form  to  matter,  in  spite  of 
its  unity,  makes  many  tables.'^  He  also  ascribes  this  to 
Plato,  that  '^instead  of  showing  the  undetermined  to  be 
simple  (aprl  tov  aveipov  (09  ivo^),  he  made  of  it  a  duality — 
the  great  and  small.'' 

(7)  Further  consideration  of  this  opposition,  in  which 
Pythagoreans  differ  from  one  another,  shows  us  the  im- 
perfect beginning  of  a  table  of  categories  which  were  then 
brought  forward  by  them,  as  later  on  by  Aristotle.  Hence 
the  latter  was  reproached  for  having  borrowed  these 
thought-determinations  from  them;  and  it  certainly  was 
the  case  that  the  Pythagoreans  first  made  the  opposite 
to  be  an  essential  moment  in  the  absolute.  They  further 
determined  the  abstract  and  simple  Notions,  although  it  was 
in  an  inadequate  way,  since  their  table  presents  a  mixture 
of  antitheses  in  the  ordinary  idea  and  the  Notion,  without 
following  these  up  more  fully.  Aristotle  (Met.  I.  5)  ascribes 
these  determinations  either  to  Pythagoras  himself,  or  else 
to  AlcmsBon  ''who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pythagoras' 
old  age,''  so  that  ''either  Alcmsdon  took  them  from  the 
Pythagoreans  or  the  latter  took  them  from  him."  Of  these 
antitheseci  or  co-ordinates  to  which  all  thiugs  are  traced, 
ten  are  given,  for,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  ten  is  a 
number  of  great  significance : — 

1.  The  finite  and  the  infinite. 

2.  The  odd  and  the  even. 
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The  most  Tuied  sdiods  and  prncipies  proceeded  (ri*<>su 
this  doc^ine  of  Socrates,  and  this  was  made  a  reproach 
against  him^  bat  it  was  really  dae  to  the  inde&iuteiiees  aud 
abstraction  of  his  principleL  And  in  this  wi^  it  i* 
only  particoUr  forms  of  this  principle  whidi  eaii  at 
first  be  recognized  in  philosophic  systems  whioh  wi^  oal) 
Socratdc.  Under  the  name  of  Socratic,  1  uud<;^r«tau4  haw-* 
ever^  those  schools  and  methods  wliich  remained  k\\>4»^  \s> 
Socrates  and  in  which  we  find  nothiug  but  the  ui«i^«iftidtH( 
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beggars,  who  found  their  satisfaction  in  the  insolence  which 
they  showed  to  others.  They  are  worthy  of  no  farther 
consideration  in  Philosophy,  and  they  deserve  in  its  fall 
the  name  of  dogs,  which  was  early  giyen  to  them;  for 
the  dog  is  a  shameless  animal.  Crates,  of  Thebes,  and 
Hipparchia,  a  Cynic,  celebrated  their  nuptials  in  the  public 
market.'  This  independence  of  which  the  Cynics  boasted, 
is  really  subjection,  for  while  every  other  sphere  of  active 
life  contains  the  affirmative  element  of  free  intelligence, 
this  means  the  denying  oneself  the  sphere  in  which  the 
element  of  freedom  can  be  enjoyed. 

»  Diog.  Laort.  VI.  85,  96,  97. 


